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whence the ballads spread to the rest of the Scandinavian world; that when 
envoys and ecclesiastics took home to Norway written romances in their 
baggage, the men of their crews carried home ballads in their heads. Here is 
a rich field of research. 

The last chapter treats briefly Anglo-Scandinavian literary relations in 
modern times. 

There is a very useful appendix, a "Hypothetical Chart of Foreign 
Romances in Scandinavia," containing some hundred and twenty numbers, 
following this, twenty-seven pages of bibliography, and a convenient index. 

It is a stimulating book; the four hundred and thirty-two pages are 
replete with information and suggestion. No one can write a history of 
Old Scandinavian literature without taking this work into account. The 
first sentence of the preface is in part: "The following chapters constitute 
the present stage of a study of mediaeval relations between the literatures 
of the British and Scandinavian countries, begun at Harvard University in 
1906 " We await with interest the succeeding stages. 

Chester Nathan Gould 
University of Chicago 



"Le Roman de la Rose" par Guillaume de Lorris et Jean de Meun. 
Public d'apr^s les Manuscrits par Ernest Langlois. Soci4t6 des 
Anciens Textes frangais. Paris: Librairie de Firmin-Didot et 
Cie. Tome P"": Introduction, 1914. Pp.350. TomelP: Texte, 
Notes, 1920. Pp.351. 

The great impetus given to Romance studies by Gaston Paris, who died 
in March, 1903, after some thirty years of arduous labors, has not yet 
spent itself. One of his pupils, whose Doctor's dissertation on the Origines 
et sources du "Roman de la Rose" appeared as long ago as 1890, is now 
carrying forward the large and important project of a critical edition of the 
famous allegorical poem which was the delight of the later Old French 
period. Of The Book of the Rose at least three hundred manuscripts are 
known; of these, Langlois catalogued 215 and classified 116 in a preceding 
volume, which appeared in 1910 and which serves as basis for the text now 
in course of publication.' 

The first volume of text contains 6,342 verses, not one-third of the whole; 
but it includes the whole of the known poetry of Guillaume of Lorris (the 
first 4,058 fines), whose remarkable initiative and charming poetic gift were 
to meet with such immense recognition. As late as the sixteenth century, 
attempts were still made to keep the poem within reach of readers: the 

1 Les Manuscrits du "Roman de la Rose": description et classement. " Travaux et 
Mfimolres de I'Unlversite de Lille," I, 7. Lille et Paris: H. Champion, 1910. Pp. 548. 
Rich In notices of unpublished manuscript material. 
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well-known Preface attributed to Clement Marot laments the incorrectness of 
the text and describes the effort made to restore it to "meilleur estat et plus 
expediente forme." In the high tide of the Renaissance, another poet 
and excellent judge in literary matters, Joachim du Bellay, would make 
almost a clean sweep of all that had been written in France before his day: 
" De tous les anciens poetes frangois, quasi un seul [Du Bellay looks upon the 
poem as a unit] Guillaume de Lauris et Jean de Meun sont dignes d'estre 
leus, non tant pour ce qu'il y ait en eux beaucoup de choses qui se doivent 
imiter des modernes, comme pour y voir quasi comme une premiere image de 
la langue fran^oise . . . . " {Deffense et Illustration, II, 2). Thus, in 1549, 
Du Bellay would save the Rose-romance from oblivion, both because of its 
noteworthy content and the signal merit of its style.' 

"The Romance of the Rose" had therefore a great reputation in France 
as a testo di lingua, in addition to its attraction as a lovers' manual, a Miroir 
aux Amoureux, 

Ou I'art d' Amours est toute enclose. 

If Jean de Meun's cynical views of womankind were an offense to Christine 
de Pizan and to the preacher Gerson, the latter was constrained to admit 
the eminence of the work as a specimen of the hqusla gallica at its best.* 
M. Langlois is therefore warranted in making a thorough study of the 
language of the two poets, basing his exposition upon a complete rhyme- 
list of the upward of twenty-two thousand verses. He has thus made 
accessible for the first time a vast amount of linguistic material of great 
interest, conveniently arranged. 

The dialect of the two authors now appears as differing notably (I, 185) ; 
while Jean de Meun, as he states himself (Michel ed., II, 354), will select 
his words "selon le langage de France," his predecessor wrote a French 
impregnated with localisms of the upper valley of the Loire,' a fact which 
need in no way detract from the charm of passages like that in which Guil- 
laume pictures a "carol," danced in company upon the fresh grass (w. 743- 
71). 

The third volume (continuation of the text) was announced as being in 
press last November by the Soci6t6 des Anciens Textes frangais, whose 



» This was also, no doubt, Chaucer's opinion: cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXIII (1918), 
272-73. M. Langlois (I, 39) seems to have overlooked Deschamps' Ballade. 

' Gerson's Tractatus contra " Romantium de Rosa," a docvunent of no little interest in 
the llistory of literary criticism, is printed in full by Ward, Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, 1910 (also separately, as a University of Chicago dissertation, 1911); 
see pp. 38-55. 

• It appears that the form of the city-name Orlians is itself a bit of local dialect (as, 
indeed, Meyer-Ltlbke had indicated: see his Binfuhrung, 1901, i 204). Prom Aureliania 
we should expect Orliiens, which is usual in Old French, but in that neighborhood moyen 
is mean, and rien reans (I, 212, note). 
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recent resumption of activity, after five years' interruption, we are pleased 
to note.' 

T. A. Jenkins 
University op Chicago 



"The Song of Roland" Done into English, in the Original Measure. 

By Charles Scott-Moncbieff. With an Introduction by G. K. 

Chesterton and a Note on Technique by George Saintsbury. 

London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1919. Pp. xxii+131. 
"La Chanson de Roland." Traduction nouvelle d'apres le Manuscrit 

d'Oxford. Par Henri Chamard. Paris: Librairie Armand 

Colin, 1919. Pp. xi+ 224. 

"The poets can be well translated only in verse" is the judgment of 
M. Chamard; this was also Captain Moncrieff's opinion, and both have 
adopted the traditional decasyllable. The author of the English translation 
revives assonance, in the effort to be very literal; in the French, rhyme is 
used, but with a free arrangement which results in a pleasing sense of ease 
and flow. Both are unusually successful in preserving the simplicity and 
vigor of the original. Mr. Saintsbury thinks the Moncrieff translation "is 
not merely in detail but in general effect, the most faithful version I have 
ever seen of the great Song." 

But no translator, however gifted and trained in linguistics, can escape 
the hard condition that his work must have its basis in a pre-established 
text: no fountain rises higher than its source. Thus it is that a certain 
sense of shortcoming hangs over all these persistent efforts to present the 
most famous Old French epic to modern readers in their vernacular. Not 
long ago, in this Journal (XVI, 569-70), we remarked that it is surprising 
to find how little has been done of recent years to study the language (and 
we might have added, the versification) of the Oxford Roland. As Alfred 
Jeanroy said recently in a presidential address before the Soci6t6 des Anciens 
Textes frangais : "II est attristant de penser que Ton chercherait en vain dans 
notre collection la Chanson de Roland."^ Moncrieff, to our regret, based his 
work upon the Petit de Julleville text of 1878, which fell by accident under 

' Other works of medieval French literature announced by the Society as In press 
are: Guillaume de Machaut, Vol. Ill (Hoepflner); the short biographic epic Doon de 
la Roche (P. Meyer) ; the first volume of a Recueil de Jeux-Partis (Jeanroy and Lingfors) ; 
the Roman de la fille du Comte de Pontieu (Brunei). We regret to note the continued 
postponement of the publication of the edition of the Ch&lelain de Couci which was almost 
completed in 1910 by J. E. Matzke (Mod. Phil., VIII, 304; Matzke Memorial Volume, 
1911, p. 11) and to which M. Bedier then undertook to add an introduction and a glos- 
sary. This last important work of our late co-Editor was on the eve of publication 
in 1913, but, to the regret of many, was then side-tracked to make way lor M. Bgdier's 
Lai de VOmbre. 

' Bulletin de la Sociiti, 46" Annee (1920). p. 35. 



